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and the taxes on the demesne lands of the crown, were arbitrary
in amount and incidence ; the former clearly requiring, and the
latter, on all moral grounds, not less demanding, an act of
consent on the part of the payers. This right was early recog-
nized ; even John, as we have seen, asked his barons some-
times for grants, and treated with the demesne lands and towns
through the Exchequer, with the clergy through the bishops
and archdeacons. Magna Carta enunciates the principle that
the payers shall be called to the common council to vote the
aids which had been previously negotiated separately ; but the
clause was never confirmed by Henry III, nor was it applicable
to the tallaging of demesne. It is as the towns begin to
increase, and at the same time taxation ceases to be based solely
on land and begins to affect personal as well as real property,
that the difficulties of the king and the hardships of the estates^
liable to tallage become important. The steps by which the
king was compelled to give up the right of taking money
without a parliamentary grant, are the same as those which
led to the confirmation of the charters by Edward I. It was
virtually surrendered in the clause then conceded in addition
to the charter, though this concession was much more narrowly
defined in the official version than in the unauthorized para-
phrase, De Tallagio non concedendo, which is generally quoted,
And this completed the taxative powers of parliament. The
further steps of development, the determination of the different
proportions in which the various branches of the three estates
voted their supplies, and the final engrossing of the taxing
power by the House of Commons, the struggles by which the
grants were made to depend on the redress of grievances, and
the determination of the disposal of supplies assumed by the
parliament, belong to later history.

We have thus brought our sketch of Constitutional History
to the point of time at which the nation may be regarded as
reaching its full stature. It has not yet learned its strength,
nor accustomed itself to economize its power. Its first vagaries